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Women in the Czecho-Slovakian 


Parliament 


ME. PLAMINKOVA, vice-president 

of the International Council of 
Women, and for some time senator, is ren- 
dering an important service to women by 
taking their part in the upper house of 
the Czecho-Slovakian Parliament. Nota- 
bly, she has interpellated the Minister of 
Public Education on the subject of mar- 
ried women in government service who are 
in danger of being discharged. Mme. 
Plaminkova has shown that, in various 
laws, Parliament has granted to women 
the right to marry and to become mothers, 


even making them allowances for family . 


expenses. She will not admit, therefore, 
that the minister may sign a decree which 
violates even the principles of the con- 
stitution and imposes celibacy upon gov- 
ernment employes. 

As several women senators bain pointed 
out the many injustices of which women 


are the victims, the Senate has requested 


the President of the Council to remedy 
them. 


A Woman Official in the Vatican 
OMEN officials have penetrated even 


into the Vatican. Signora Ocipioni, 


who has been appointed a sub-librarian, 


and ancient texts. | 


Old Rules Don’t Fit New Women 


HE following story of “A Great Busi- 
ness Woman” is told by the nen 
Counsellor, Seattle: 

“Madame Mary Ann Magnin, senior 
head of the chain of stores on the Pacific 
Coast, is a great grandmother, yet she 
takes an active interest in the great busi- 


ness she helped to found. She has seven 


children, fourteen grandchildren and 
twelve great grandchildren. Mr. Grover 
Magnin, one of the five sons, is the head 
of the beautiful store on Fifth avenue and 
Union, at the opening of which his mother 


was present. 


“Those who believe that home and 
career are incompatible find their preju- 
dices melting before the facts as brought 
out in the splendid achievements of 
Madame Mary Ann Magnin as mother, 
wife and merchant princess. No rules 
can be made today about what women can 
or cannot do. It depends so absolutely 
on the woman herself. God and nature 
are surely impartial when it comes to ap- 
portioning talents and gifts to human be- 
ings. This truly great merchant is a shin- 
ing example among many lesser lights in 


the ever increasing numbers of women in 


commerce,” 


Feminist Notes 


~ Women Lawyers to Exchange Ideas 


OMEN lawyers of Baitimore have 

organized a Women’s Law Associa- 
tion, to which any woman who is a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Bar is eligible. Its 
object is to promote fratcrnalism and the 
interchange of ideas among the women 
members of the bar of Maryland. 


Woman Invades Tin Pan Alley 


ABEL WAYNE, writer of “In a Lit- 

tle Spanish Town,” is said to be the 
first “Queen of Tin Pan Alley.” Her song 
is said to be the first big jazz hit written 


a woman. 


F Opposes Night Work 


HE letter from which the following 
passages are translated was received 


by Le Droit des Femmes, organ of the 


French League for Women’s Rights. It 


was written by a woman tramway em- 


ploye: 
“Since August, 1914, women have 


ways worked at night in their turn with- 


out any distinction between men and 
women. The first shift begins before 5 
A. M. and the last one has quite recently 
ended between 2 and 7 in the morning. On 


- line 101 Louvre one shift leaves at 3 A. M. 
is a recognized authority on incunabuli — 


and the women take their turn. 


“This is fair, for we have the good and 


the bad equipment; the night is less trou- 
blesome because there are fewer people. 
It is more difficult in the day time because 
of the rush hours. 

“This is a trap set by men, their want- 


ing to abolish night work. They want to . 
get women out of part of their work, and 
hope then more easily to oppose the prin- © 


ciple of equal work, equal pay. 

“They tell us about the vibration of the 
cars. I am forty-seven years old, and it 
hasn’t hurt me. The truth is that many 
men and women have stomach trouble and 
varicose veins without regard to sex or 
the work they do.” 


Wins in the Indian Elections 


QO woman, according to Stri-Dharma, 
secured election to the Legislative 
Councils at the recent elections in India, 
although several put up a very gallant 
fight. Women voted in surprisingly large 
numbers, and all the men who have proved 


themselves champions of the women’s | 


cause secured election. The Madras Gov- 
ernment has nominated a woman to the 
Madras Legislative Council. Srimati 
Muthulakshmi Ammal, who thus becomes 
the first Indian woman councilor, is a 
busy medical practitioner and has always 
been a prominent suffragist. 


husband and wife, it says: 


Equal Rights 


Only One Obstacle to Equality 
CATHOLIC point of view on equality 
between husband and wife is stated 

by a writer in Le Feminisme Chretien de 

Belgique, organ of the Catholic Social Bu- 

reau of the same name and of the Catholic 

League for Woman Suffrage. 

Concerning the proposed revision of the 
law concerning the rights and duties of 
“We recall 
the question of principle which the heads 
the chapter to be revised; the obedience 
of the wife, inserted in the civil code by 
Napoleon. The commission on revision 


- proposes to’substitute for the declaration 


of this obligation a modified and limited 
formula: “The husband is the head of 


the family.” The Socialists would repeal 
article 213 entirely; the Senate Judiciary 


Committee would keep it as itis. Among 


Feminists some sustain the Socialists; 


others—notably the Christian Feminists 
—rally to the text of the commission on 


* * * 


We believe it unnecessary to plead be- 


fore our readers the cause of a single 
headship necessitated by the indissolu- 


bility of marriage.* * * The sole un- 
shakable foundation for the pre-eminence 
of the husband appears to us to be the 
indissolubility of the marital relation, in- 
dissolubility which postulates the neces- 


_ sity of a deciding will in case of failure 


to agree.” 


Defends Modern Woman 


HE American home today is as free 
from disintegration as in centuries 
past, in the opinion of Mrs. Maggie W. 


Barry of College Station, Texas, chairman 


of the American Homes Department of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
speaking before the American Homes Na- 
tional Congress. 

“Our mothers baked their own bread, 
wove their own clothes, raised their own — 
gardens, and helped butcher their own 
meat,” Mrs. Barry said. “The women of 
today started work because they had to 


and they are keeping it up because they 
have to.” 


Prophesies Women U. S. Presidents 
ELLIE TAYLOE ROSS, former Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming, recently told the 
American Women’s Association that there 
will be more than one woman president 
of the United States. She added: 

“One of the leading purposes with 
which I went into office was so to conduct 
that administration that it would never 
justly be said, if I could help it, that 


women were unfitted for high executive 
office.” 
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Mite” Platathkova Pleads tor W omen 


Czecho-Slovakian Senate, recently 

made a remarkable speech before 
that body, in which she pointed out re- 
forms to be adopted for the benefit of 
women. It is reported in part by the 
Fronde, as follows: 


“Parliament will soon debate the family 
pill, drafted by the National Council of 
Women, with the collaboration of lawyers. 
As the Civil Code of Austro-Hungary has 
been in effect for 115 years, reforms 
adopted today must be applicable not only 
to the present situation, but also to the 
future. Mme. Plaminkova strongly rec- 
ommends Courts of Domestic Relations 
such as are working well in the United 
States. 
give good results in Czecho-Slovakia, 
where married women have no protection 


MI ME. PLAMINKOVA, member of 


She is sure that these courts will 


against the brutality of dissipated or 
drunken husbands, where the cost of sepa- 


rations and divorces is considerable, and 


the payment of alimony is not sufficiently 
guaranteed. The unhappy position of di- 


_voreed wives of public officials is equally 


deserving of redress. There are cases in 


which government officials obtain a di- 


vorce in order to marry a younger woman, 


leaving the first wife unprovided for. This 
injustice has forced the divorced women | 


throughout Czecho-Slovakia to unite in 
a demand that a “widow’s pension” be 
granted to the first wife; if she has lived 


ten years with her husband, or if she has 
a child. 


“Finally, Mme. Plaminkova protests 


against the exclusion of women lawyers 


from administrative offices. She sees in 
this a conflict with the constitution, which 


Industrial Equality An Issue 


forth the respective positions of the 
two groups in the (British) National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship. 
Their difference on the question of indus- 
trial equality resulted in the resignation 


gS HE two letters printed below set 


from the executive committee of eleven | 


members who put equality first. These 

letters appeared recently in the British 

journal Time and Tide: 

Official statement as to the resignation of 
certain officers and members of the 
Executive Committee. 

The. question which led to the resigna- 
tion of certain members of the Executive 
Committee had nothing whatever to do 
with the demand for equal voting rights 
between men and women. The National 
Union is absolutely united as to that and 
is eagerly awaiting the explanation of the 
Prime Minister as to how he intends to 
give effect to the pledge given by his Gov- 
ernment on the subject. The differences 
expressed had relation to two questions 
discussed at the recent Council meeting. 
First, there is the interpretation of the 
phrase “equality.” The resigning mem- 
bers appeared to think that “equality” is 
in all cases the same thing as identity. 
The majority took a wider view, holding 
that there are certain questions, such as 
family allowances, the right of married 
women to determine the conditions’ of 
their maternity, International peace, etc., 
which are as essential to “equal citizen- 
ship” as some reforms which are more ob- 
viously equalitarian. Secondly, there is 
the question of the union’s attitude to- 
wards factory legislation designed for the 
protection of the worker. All were agreed 
that such legislation, where necessary, 
should include both sexes. Otherwise it 
may impede the entry of women to cer- 


tain trades. But in deciding whether to 


oppose any proposed regulation altogether 
or to work for its extension to both sexes, 


the majority held that the merits of the 


proposal, its bearing on health and safety 


and the wishes of the workers concerned 
should be taken into consideration. The 
resigning members held that the union’s 


action should be dictated mated ‘by its 


bearing on equality. 


Statement by the eleven resigning officers 
amd Members of the National Union 
of Societies for Equal Citizenship: 

It has been stated in the press that our 
action in resigning from the Executive 

Committee of the National Union of So- 

cieties for Equal Citizenship was due to 


a division on the question of equal suf- 


frage. This is emphatically not the case. 
We wholeheartedly support the demand 
for equal franchise at the age of twenty- 


one which was put forward by the depu- 


tation received by the Prime Minister on 
Tuesday. 


In our opinion the time has come to 
make an effort to recall the union to first 
principles, It is not our intention to leave 
the union, but to work within it for its 
return to right lines. We could not do 
that as members of the executive bound to 
carry out the policy laid down by the 
Annual Council. That is why we resigned. 
Several decisions of the Council show an 
increasing tendency to overlook the fun- 
damental object of the union — equal 
status of women with men. 


We wish to see the National Union of 
Societies for Equal Citizenship, in fact 
as in name, remain a body to work for 
equality. Its function is to secure reforms 
in any and every sphere political, social 
and economic, in so far as they conduce 


declares the equality of the sexes. Al- 
though in America and in England women 
give excellent service as judges and police 
officers, Czecho-Slovakia, which boasts 
that it is a democratic State, excludes 
women who have been admitted to the bar, 
from all public service. 

“How much superior was the belief of 
the learned Czech exile of the sixteenth 
century, Jean Amos Coménius, who saw 
no reason for excluding women from the 


study of the languages and the sciences, 


including medicine and law, judging them 
capable of understanding everything and 
worthy of knowing everything! Three 


centuries later, we are still the victims of 


prejudice in the country of Coménius, 
where the Minister of Education himself 
dares to go to the extent of attacking the 
constitution by refusing to women the 
rights it assures them.” 


in England 


to such equality, but giving precedence al- 
ways to equal franchise, equal moral 
standard, equal pay and opportunities, 
and the removal of the disabilities of mar- 
ried women. The Union represents every 
shade of political thought and opinion 
and is united only by the desire to estab- 
lish equality between the sexes. ; 


Since equality is our object, the merits 
on which the Union is bound to consider 
any proposal are whether or not that pro- 
posal does or does not promote this object. 
The new policy, by setting up additional 
tests, modifies and qualifies our object, 
and if persisted in will further weaken the 
driving force of the Union. 


Equal citizenship, the object for which 
the Union exists, is in itself essential to 
the well-being of the community. The new 


_ policy by implication denies that our ob- 


ject does promote this well-being. 


In our view one of the chief points of 
the Union’s program is equal opportunity 
for men and women, professionally and 
industrially, and in particular a demand 
that regulations of the conditions and 
hours of work shall be based on the nature 
of the occupation and not on the sex of 
the worker—a policy long established and 
fundamental. The new policy whittles 
down this demand. 


To acquiesce in this change of funda- 
mental principles would have been a be- 
trayal of the women’s movement for which 
we have been working, some of us for 
more than thirty years. 


(Signed) Dorothy Balfour of Burleigh, 


Winifred Soddy, Elizabeth Abbott, 
Florence M. Beaumont, K. Bethune 
Baker, Helen Fraser, Chrystal Mac- 
millan, I’. de G. Merrifield, C. Phillips, 
J. Robie Uniacke, Monica Whately. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[ooo Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by CHaries Curtis. 
Imtroduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by D. ANTHORY. 


Burnita 8S. Matthews, Migs. 


Equal Rights 


A Prognostication 


N article by Robert T. Small on the Gray-Snyder trial, which appeared 

A in the Baltimore Hvening Sum of April 20, is one of those straws that 

show which way the wind is blowing, so far as women jurors are con- 
cerned, Mr. Small says: : 


The attorneys for Ruth Snyder wish they could get a few women 
on the panel, for they believe there are few of them in the world who 
would send a mother to the chair. State attorneys insist that they, 
too, would like to have women serve, for they do not believe women 
are as susceptible to sex appeal on behalf of a female defendant as 
most men are. 


We do not know what Mr. Small’s personal opinion is with regard to the 


desirability of extending the right of jury service to women, but this we do 


know: he argues our case well. In two sentences he points out an equal 
number of the most important practical reasons for permitting women to act 
as jurors. But the most convincing part of Mr. Small’s statement appears 
between the lines. Both sides in the Gray-Snyder case wish there were women 
on the jury. This attitude of mind, which is daily becoming more prevalent, 
is the force that will eventually remove the sex barrier against the administra- 
tion of justice. | | 


Accumulating Evidence 


EARS ago, before women had the vote, the idea of a woman mayor, a 
4 woman Governor, or a woman President, was regarded as a tasty bit 
of humor. Bold and determined Feminists occasionally made them- 
selves the butt of much hilarity by maintaining that a woman might make an 
even better mayor than a man because women were trained better than men 
as housekeepers and much of the city’s business was merely housekeeping on a 
large scale. Such unprecedented impudence, however, was merely laughed 
aside and men went on minding the children in the public schools and play- 
grounds, looking after refuse disposal, cleaning (or not cleaning) the city 
streets, and otherwise concerning themselves with what they themselves 
claimed was woman’s work when practiced on a small scale. 

But the bold Feminists went on also, and with the augmented power of 
the franchise succeeded in placing a few women in the posts they thought 
they ought to occupy. The results are astonishing. | 

Read what the New York Times, by no means a rampant Feminist organ, 
says in its issue of April 17, 1927, about one woman mayor: 


Mrs. Bertha Landes, whose election last year to the mayoralty of 
Seattle was regarded as a doubtful experiment, has more than con- 
firmed the public expectation. 

True, certain extremists and radicals, who looked to Mayor 
Landes to perform miracles, have not been satisfied. She has not 
sought to reorganize human nature or in other ways to achieve the 
impossible. She has brought the local police to the service of the 
community rather than to a policy of co-operation with semi-criminal 
elements. She has taken hold of various problems that have beset. 
the municipality and has given to each intelligent treatment. | 

Mrs. Landes’ election last year was in protest of abuses that had 
grown up in the municipal administration and in solution of what 
had become not only a political but a social problem. Conditions 
somewhat analagous now exist in the State) official organization. 

Politically speaking, Washington is in a state of chaos. Just as 
last year it became necessary to bring into the mayoralty of Seattle 
a foreigner above partisanship and above factional contention, it may 
be necessary to duplicate this reform in the State at large. The short 
of it is that Mrs. Landes is not only a possible but a probable suc- 
cessor to the Governorship. 


Evidence of this sort, and it accumulates everyday and everywhere, bids 
fair soon to demolish the verbal and theoretical opposition that has heretofore 
prevented women from giving their best service to the State. After all what 
the people of all the States want is similar to what the right-thinking resi- 
dents of the State of Washington desire: they wish to have their public offices 
filled by the best equipped and most honest officials they can secure. We 
venture to predict that their desire will not be fulfilled until they divest their 
minds of sex prejudice on election day. as | | 
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Porto Rican Women Express Gratitude 


HE introduction into Congress of the 

bill giving suffrage to Porto Rican 
women has called forth an expression of 
their appreciation from the Liga Social 
Suffragista of Porto Rico. On behalf of 
this organization of women, Dr. Marta 
Robert de Romeu writes to Miss Margaret 
Lambie, member of the National Council 
and chairman of State Legislation for the 
Woman’s Party: | 
My Dear Miss Lambie’ 

Your letter of recent date was ehea 
with great pleasure. Your activities in 
favor of woman suffrage have really been 
of great help to the women of this island. 

When we got your letter we had read 
in the papers the cablegrams.from the 
Associated Press giving the news of the 
introduction into Congress by Senator 
Bingham of the amendment to our Or- 
ganic Act enfranchising the women of 
Porto Rico. We are very much satisfied 
because such a bill introduced into Con- 
gress will bring stimulus to our Legisla- 


. ture to act, and by this time it has pro- 


duced a favorable effect. Since 1917, as I 
told you before, we have been going to the 
Legislature with our petition; every time 
our Legislature was going to open session 
we visited the Governor to ask him to 
recommend in his message woman suf- 
frage; but we never did obtain of late 
governors. any recommendation jin this 
line. But this time Governor Towner did 
something in favor of our cause, asking 
the Legislature to consider the necessity 
of woman suffrage. We do really think 
that the National Woman’s Party has 
brought great pressure for this recom- 
mendation, and we hope that this action 
of Governor Towner will have echoes in 
our Legislature. 

We are going to try to arrange an inter- 
view, as you suggested to us, with the 


Congressmen that are coming to Porto 


Rico this month. 
(Signed) Marta Rosert pz Romav. 
The Liga Social Suffragista, of which 


Mrs. Casellas is president, sent a letter 
to each Senator and Representative in 
Congress, giving reasons why Porto Rican 
women should have the right of suffrage 
and asking for favorable action on the bill. 

The following letter from Chairman 
Kiess of the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs has also been received by Miss 
Lambie: 


My Dear Miss Lambie: 


Before leaving on our trip to Porto Rico 
you were kind enough to give us letters of 
introduction to officers of the Suffrage As- 
sociation in San Juan. I am writing to 
advise you that several delegations of 


these organizations called to see me, and 


I promised to do what I could to help 


them obtain woman suffrage in Porto 


Rico. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Epear R. Kinss. 
Committee on Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, April 2, 1927 


The 48-Hour Law in New York 


YITHOUT the assent of the wage- 
earning women who will be af- 
fected by it, and in spite of their 

protests, the New York Legislature, after 
fourteen years of agitation on the part of 
the men’s labor unions, the women’s 
unions under their control, and welfare 
workers, has passed a so-called “forty- 
eight hour week law” for women. In real- 
ity “forty-eight hours” is a misnomer, as 
the law is a fifty-one hour law. 

The law applies to factory and mercan- 
tile establishments and provides that no 
female over sixteen shall be employed in a 
factory or mercantile establishment more 
than eight hours in any day, except that 
she may be employed nine hours a day for 
five days to make a shorter work day or 
holiday on any one day of the week and 
not more than four and one-half hours on 
such shorter work day and not in excess 
altogether of forty-nine and one-half hours 
in any such week. However, she may be 
employed “for not to exceed an additional 
seventy-eight hours in any calendar year.” 
In the distribution of’ such overtime, no 
female may work more than ten hours on 
any day and may not be employed for 
more than six days nor more than fifty- 
four hours in any week. Before the com- 
mencement of such additional or overtime 
employment, the employer must post a no- 
tice stating the amount of overtime re- 
quired in each room where the employes 
are employed and mail a copy of such no- 
tice to the Industrial Commissioner. 

It is generally ‘believed that this last 
provision in regard to overtime is un- 
workable. Women workers state that in 


By Jane Norman Smith 
Chairman New York, State Branch of the 
National Woman's Party 


many cases overtime work is rush work, 


and frequently it is found at the last mo- 


ment, without warning, that such work is 


required; that it might be impossible to 
tell whether there will be fifteen minutes 
or an hour of overtime work needed; that 
it would be impossible to post notices and 
mail a copy to the Industrial Commis- 
sioner under such conditions, even if a 
business is run with sufficient foresight 
to cover possible emergencies; and that 
this law absolutely precludes any female 
worker from earning extra time-and-a-half 
or double-time pay, except for seventy- 
eight hovrs during the entire year, which 
to many of them means the difference be- 
tween living and existing. 


HE sidelights on the passage of the 

new law are interesting. While indi- 
vidual Democratic legislators privately 
agreed that they were uncertain about the 
benefits of special labor laws for women, 
their party, under Governor Smith’s lead- 
ership, sponsored a straight forty-eight 
hour law for women, with all overtime pro- 


hibited, and pressed for its passage. Wel- 


fare workers repeated their sentimental 
appeals in its behalf. The Republican 
legislative leaders, who had heard the 
pleas of wage-earning women against the 
law, had repeatedly refused to report the 
bill out of committee. The men’s labor 
unions, as usual, led the fight, and were 
quoted as saying that they wanted a forty- 


eight hour law for women passed to “make 
more jobs for men.” In fact, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Faulkner Baker, Assistant Professor 
of Economics at Barnard College, author 
of “Protective Legislation, With Special 
Reference to Women in the State of New 
York,” in an article in the February, 1927, 
issue of The Independent Woman, states: 

“Thus it is an open secret that organ- 
ized labor’s advocacy of protective legisla- 
tion for women only is a case of mixed 
motives with which this whole question is 
irretrievably fraught. It is a noteworthy 


fact, for example, that the Women’s Joint 


Legislative Conference of New York was 
admittedly organized in 1918 ‘at the re- 


_ quest of the State Federation of Labor to 
formulate and push a program of women’s’ 


labor bills.’ ” 


The process of reaching the unorganized 
women who would be affected by special 
labor laws is a slow one, and, as many of 
them testified at the hearings, few wage- 
earning women know anything about pro- 
posed laws affecting their welfare until 
they have been passed. The fourteen years 


of agitation among women’s clubs and 


groups in no way concerned with the ques- 
tion made it possible for the protectionists 
to bring pressure upon legislators which 
proved greater than the protests of those 
wage-earning women who had been 
aroused to the menace of special labor 
laws for women. Thus, in 1926, the Legis- 
lature evidently decided that some action 
would have to be taken in order to remove 
an embarrassing question from the next 
political campaign. It therefore appointed 
a State Industrial Survey Commission to 
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- gtudy, among other labor proposals, the 


proposed 48-hour law for women. 

The commission held a great many hear- 
ings and was besieged on one side by the 
State Federation of Labor, the women’s 
trade unions affiliated with it, welfare 
workers and social reformers, urging the 
recommendation for the passage of a 48- 
hour law for women, prohibiting any over- 
time, on the ground that such legal re- 
striction of hours would improve the 
health of working women, increase their 


efficiency, give them the same or higher — 


wages, stabilize employment, and add to 
their time for leisure and recreation, and 
on the other side by the National Wom- 


an’s Party, the Equal Opportunity League, 
the Women’s Republican Club, of which 


_ Mrs. James Griswold Wentz is chairman, 


and a large group of leaders of working 
women who would be affected by the law, 
who were in favor of a 48-hour schedule, 
but were opposed to a 48-hour law, with 
its restriction of overtime, on the ground 
that since such restriction would not ap- 
ply to men, it would make women less 
desirable than men as employes; that in 


many cases they would lose their jobs and 


be replaced by men; that a majority of 
the women workers of the State are on 
piece-work and therefore their earning 
power would be decreased if they could 
not make up in busy seasons the hours 
lost in slack seasons, and that they would 
have to use the leisure provided by the 
law not in recreation but in some other 
paid occupation. | 


HE Industrial Conference Board 
made a lengthy research, and pre- 
sented a report in opposition to the 
law, and the manufacturers opposed it 
on the ground that a 48-hour schedule is 
well-established in the State, and that an 


arbitrary law prohibiting overtime in case 
“of necessity or emergency, would drive 


industry out of the State, as they claimed 
it had done in Massachusetts. The New 


_ York League of Business and Professional 


Women passed a resolution against the 
law, which was sent to the commission. 
There was no convincing evidence pre- 


Spanish Feminist 


EADERS of Equat Ricuts may be 

glad to have called to their attention 
a new book on an early old-world Fem- 
inist, whose name and work are probably 
little known on this side of the Atlantic— 
an hiatus in the history of the Feminist 
movement which Prof. René E. G. Vail- 
lant of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, has done his best to 
bridge. His recent book, entitled Con- 
cepcion Arenal, published by the Instituto 
de las Espafias, New York, 1926, is de- 
voted to the Spanish woman of that name, 


sented to the commission to prove that a 
48-hour law for women only would bene- 
fit the majority of women in industry. 


The commission, however, recommended - 


the passage of a compromise bill, with the 
idea, evidently, of trying to make a de- 
cision that might be satisfactory to all 
sides. 


N its report to the Legislature, the com- 

mission states : 

“Many witnesses have appeared before 
this commission both for and against the 
law. Union male labor is for the law. 
Union female labor, especially those who 
now work but 48 hours or less, and many 
women interested in welfare work, are for 
the law, and report that numerous work- 
ers, whose names for obviously justifiable 
reasons are not given, favor the proposed 
law. | 

“On the other hand, many workers, 
seemingly healthy, and some women’s po- 
litical organizations are opposed to the 
proposed law.” 

It goes on to say: | 
“One of the outstanding facts in this 
whole question is the fact, as shown by 
the statistics of the State Department of 
Labor, that an overwhelming percentage 
of the women employed in factories at the 
present time work but forty-eight hours 
or less a week. And of those who work 
more than forty-eight hours, only an ex- 
tremely small proportion now work in 
excess of fifty hours. These very indus- 
tries, however, where the women are em- 
ployed regularly at forty-eight or fifty 
hours, contend most strongly that the exi- 
gencies of business, to meet rush orders, 


because of temporary breakdowns, or — 


other conditions facing management, must 
have the right to work overtime, and that 
they do now work overtime, sometimes up 
to the legal limit of fifty-four hours a 
week. Such overtime, however, does not 
always necessitate more than two or three 
hours a week, when it does occur.” 
Bearing this statement in mind, the 
only conjecture one can make as to the 
reason for pressing for the passage of a 
new law extending the legal hours of work 


who lived from 1820 to 1898. She was 
married to Don Fernando Garcia Carras- 
co in 1847, who, sympathizing with his 
wife’s desire for a wider life than was pos- 
sible to women of the early nineteenth 
century, and especially to women of the 
Latin countries, allowed her to don men’s 
clothing to accompany him to the univer- 
sity and to other public places. 

The book is an interesting example of 
the Latin custom of retaining a woman’s 
maiden name, in contrast to the general 
but by no means universal custom of 
dropping the maiden name in Anglo- 


Equal, Rights 


for women beyond the schedule upon 
which they are now actually working is 
that if some form of“48-hour law” could 
be secured, eventually it could be made 
more drastic. That this is the idea of the 
welfare workers is shown by a recent 
statement made by them to the effect that 
the law is not particularly satisfactory, 
inasmuch as it will be difficult to enforce; 
that the next steps will be to “work to- 
Ww the gradual elimination of the 
ven hours overtime and to ex- 
tend those affected to include hotel em- 


_ ployes, beauty parlor attendants, etc.” 


Members of the Industrial Council of 
the Woman’s Party fought against the bill — 
to the very day of its passage and urged 
that it be amended to apply to men too. 
Mrs. Mary A. Murray, chairman of our 
Industrial Council, Mrs. Frances G. 
Roberts, and Mrs. Margaret K. Firth went 
to Albany several times to lobby against 
the bill. They were accompanied by other 
wage-earning women representing large 
groups of women workers in a number of 
industries which would be affected by the 
law. At their request, various amend- 
ments were offered to the bill, all of which 
were defeated. 


a | T’S an ill wind that blows no good.” 

Through the campaign of the Wom- 
an’s Party against the 48-hour law we have © 
been able to recruit to our ranks a new 
group of wage-earning women who will be 


_ affected by the law if it is enforced. With 


that group as a nucleus, we shall now pro- 
ceed to build up an Industrial Council 
strong enough to prevent further sex dis- 
criminations from being written into the. 
State law. Every year’s work in the State 
legislatures proves the contention of the 
Woman’s Party that the only logical and 
permanent way in which men and women. 
can be placed upon an equal plane before 
the law is through the passage of the 
national Equal Rights amendment. When 
that is passed and ratified, it will, we 
hope, in addition to forcing the states to 
equalize existing labor laws, prevent State 
legislatures from enacting any further 
special labor laws for women. 


Saxon countries. The heroine of the book 
is constantly referred to as Dofia Con- 
cepcion Arenal, though her husband’s 
name was Carrasco, and while the au- 
thor’s name is Vaillant, his complimen- 
tary dedication to his wife is to Paule 
Vaillant-Crousle, Crousle being her maid- 
en name, 

This much is written only to whet the 
appetite of those who are so fortunate as 
to read French with pleasure, and in the 
hope that it may induce someone to con- 
tribute a fuller review of the book to this 
magazine. H. H. K. 
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April 30, 1927 


Men Feminists Debate Family Income 


was recently debated before the 


Piva ERSHIP or salaries for wives 
London Branch of the National 


Woman’s Party and the Six Point Group 


in London by John E. Mitchell of the New 
York World and Raymond Gram Swing 


of the New York Evening Post. The lec-: 


ture room of the Six Point Group was 
packed with interested men and women, 
among whom were many distinguished 


people. Miss Rose Macauley, the novelist, 


presided with characteristic tact and 
humor. She was introduced by Miss Cry- 
stal Eastman. The resolution was: “Re- 
solved, that the equal division of the joint 
family income is the best financial ar- 
rangement between husbands and wives.” 


WOMAN 

President? 
Why not, ask the 
Feminists. Some 
day, sooner or later, 
they warn, a woman 


‘Mime. President” 


Inez Callaway in 
The Sunday News, 
New York, 


April 3, 1927. 


state, * * 

In an address the other night Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale, actress, Feminist 
and lecturer, declared that none of the 
men mentioned as White House possibili- 
ties in the 1928 campaign would make as 
good a President as Jane Addams or Car- 
rie Chapman Catt. 

Most of the women leaders agree with 
her, but ask why she limited her state- 
ment to only two women. There may be 


a dearth of good candidates among the — 


men, they say, but there are any number 
of women who are qualified to fill the 
White House job. As perfectly good 
Presidential timber, they recommend to 
the two major political parties such 
women as Mrs. Medill McCormick, Mrs. 


O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. Nellie Ross, for- — 


mer Governor of Wyoming; Judge Flor- 
ence Allen, the first woman to sit on a 
Supreme Court bench; Mrs. John Sher- 
man, president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Alice Paul, Belle Sher- 
win, head of the League of Women Voters, 


Elisabeth Marbury and Mabel Wille- 


brandt, assistant attorney-general of the 
United States. * * * 
Congress certainly would have “to walk 
the chalkline” if Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
ever became the President of the United 
States, it is predicted, and woe to the 
man who tried to tell her what to do! 
As most of her public utterances indicate, 
Mrs. Belmont, twice married, doesn’t 
think any too well of men. She has 
warned them many times that a “woman’s 


will run the ship of — 


associates call her a “general.” 


By Betty Gram Swing 


Mr. Mitchell, speaking on the affirma- 
tive, argued that wives must enjoy the 
same economic scope as their husbands if 
their comradeship was to be enduring. It 
did not matter so much where the wife’s 
money came from, as that she should have 
it. Without the same freedom for the 
wife marriage, he declared, could not be- 


come the love partnership it was designed 


f 


to be. 
Mr. Swing argued that the resolution 


implied that the husband should sacrifice 


part of his income to his wife without re- 
ceiving full economic service in return. 


Press Comment 
government” will tell them what is what 
some day. 


“For twenty centuries men have made 


a muddling job of this world and its gov- 
ernment,” she said in one speech ‘“We’re 
going to have a woman’s government for 
women and children.” 

Although in her late seventies, Mrs. Bel- 
mont is as active as a young girl. Her 
As the 
young bride of the late William K. Van- 
derbilt, she put the Vanderbilt family on 
the social map. She is given credit for 
making the National Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation an organization of power. Later 
she deserted it for its militant rival, the 
Nationa) Woman’s Party. 


Women Refuse the 
Eight-Hour Assembly labor 
Restriction and capital commit- 


tee with a verbal 
barrage, representa- 
tives of the business 
and _ professional 
women of Califor- 
nia, although they said they were unpre- 
pared for argument when given the floor 
tonight, temporarily blocked the attempt 
of the State Labor Commission to extend 
the eight-hour law to make it applicable 
to home work of those engaged in indus- 
try and also to those engaged in pro- 
fessional work. 

The arguments against the measure 
were led by Mrs Harriet Tyler, Son Fran- 
cisco, attorney for the Western Pacific 
Railroad, and Miss Carolyn Ketoe¢, Los 
Angeles attorney, who branded it as “sex 
legislation designed to Limit women in 
professional life, rather than protect 
them,” and as a bureeguratic attempt to 
reform a condition which “does not exist.” 
Their statements were hurled principally 


Santa Barbara 
Daily News, 
March 9, 1927. 


This, he said, was really his paying a 
wife for marrying him, and represented 
a disguised survival of wife purchase. A 
better scheme was that the wife should 
contribute to the family income accord- 
ing to her ability to pay, and spend no 
money on herself which did not represent 
her own earnings. Love would best be 
served if the wife could truthfully say 
she remained with her husband by choice 
and not through economic necessity. 
Money taken from a husband except for 
work done placed the wife in a position 
of inferiority. He suggested that the real 
motive of the Feminist movement was to 
get rid of this inferiority, and to make a 
woman a free agent in her sex relations. 


at Walter G. Mathewson, labor comnis 
sioner, and Arthur L. Johnson, commis- 
sion attorney, sponsors of the bill. 

So heated did the arguments become 
that the sergeant-at-arms frequently had 
to be called upon to maintain order. 


Informed by T is surprising to 
N. W. P. Map look on a map of 

our United States 
called the Woman 
Seattle Juror Map, pub- 
Ricuts, the publi- 
1997. * city organ of the 


National Woman’s 

Party. One would 
suppose that the original, earliest four 
suffrage States would gleam white on this 
interesting map. You remember the quar- 
tette; in the order of their attaining their 
status as suffrage States — Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Colorado. But only Utah al- 
lows women to serve on its juries. The 
white States regarding women jurors are: 
Maine, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Kansas, Iowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, — 
Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon and 
Washington. New England States that 
have as yet not extended this privilege 
and duty to its women voters are: New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island; Ceneral 
States, New York, including Long Island; 
Southern States: Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Texas; Middle 
Western: Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, South Dakcta, New Mexico, 


Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho and 
Arizona. 
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National Council Meets in Washington 
HE National Council of the Woman’s 


Party held its regular monthly meet- 


ing at the National Headquarters on 
April 23. The members present were 
Mrs. Edith Houghton Hooker, chairman; 
Miss Margaret Whittemore, Miss Mabel 
Vernon, Miss Joy L. Webster, Miss Maud 
Younger, Mrs. Richard Wainwright, Mrs. 
Florence Bayard Hilles, Mrs. Dora G. 
Ogle, Miss Margaret Lambie, Mrs. Bur- 
nita Shelton Matthews, Mrs. Sophie G. 
Meredith, Mrs. Robert Walker, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth W. Dixon, and Dr. Mary O’Malley. 
Reports of the executive secretary, Miss 
Vernon; the treasurer, Miss Webster; the 
chairman of the house committee, Mrs. 
Wainright, and the business manager of 
Equat Ricuts, Mrs. Ogle, were submitted 
and adopted. 
Miss Vernon announced that letters had 
been received from Montana and Minne- 
sota asking that representatives from 
Headquarters visit them. Mrs. Matthews 


reported that, she had ready material for 


a pamphlet summarizing the legislative 
literature already published by the Party. 
Miss Wold reported on the recent conven- 
tion of the Association of University 
Women, to which she was a delegate, and 

at which the Equal Rights Amendment 
was recommended for — by local 
groups. 

Plans for the conference on May 14 and 
the Gillett Memorial on May 15 were dis- 
cussed in detail. On behalf of Headquar- 
ters, Mrs. Dixon was thanked for the sec- 
retarial assistance which she made pos- 
sible. 

Miss Younger entertained the council 
members and Mrs. Emile Berliner, chair- 
man of the District Branch, at luncheon 
in her home on East Capitol street, around 
the corner from Headquarters, and the 
Council held its afternoon session there. 


Equal Rights on the Radio 

RS. STHPHEN PELL, chairman of 

the National Finance Committee, 

spoke over Radio Station WGBS on 

Thursday, March 17, on the Equal Rights 

program of the National Woman’s Party; 

and on Thursday, April 7, Mrs. Pell read 

the declaration of principles of the 

Woman’s Party from the same radio sta- 
tion. 

Since this speech a number of radio 
listeners have written to Mrs. Pell ex- 
pressing their interest and asking for 
copies of the “platform.” 

On Monday, April 18, Mrs. Clarence M. 
Smith, New York State chairman, debated 
with Mrs. Lillian Symes, assistant secre- 
tary of the Consumers’ League of New 
York, before the New York League of 
Business and Professional Women on 


“Shall There Be —— Labor Laws for 
Women ?” 

Mrs. Smith also spoke before the Zonta 
Club on April 25 on the “Equal Rights 
Program of the Woman’s Party.” 


A Lucy Stoner in Among Senate Ladies 


‘HEN Rosalie G. Jones, veteran suf- 

frage worker and Washington law- 
yer, married Senator C. C. Dill of Wash- 
ington, she retained her own name, thus 
becoming the first Lucy Stoner among 
Senatorial wives. Miss Jones is known 
as “General Jones” because she led an 


army of women to Albany, New York, to 


petition for suffrage, and another similar 
army to Washington to ask for the enact- 
ment of the Suffrage Amendment to the 
Constitution. 


Activities of the Kansas Bianch | 


RS. MYRA B. ENRIGHT, Kansas 
State Chairman, National Woman’s 


Party, was proposed as candidate for 


mayor to head a municipal ticket backed 
by women as candidate for mayor of 
Kansas City, Kansas, in the last cam- 
paign. She had the backing of club and 
other women, but declined the nomina- 
tion. Mrs. Enright is finance director of 
the Kansas City (Kansas) Council of 
Clubs. 

_ Mrs. Betty Livingston of Kansas City, 
Kansas, has become treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Branch, succeeding Mrs. E. C. Faulk- 


ner, who was treasurer at the time of her 


recent death. 


Drafts Feminist Program 
‘HE Women’s Legislative Council of 
Washington (State) includes three 
Feminist points in its “Declaration of 
Principles”: equal opportunity before the 
law, in industry, commerce and govern- 
ment; one standard of morals for both 


‘sexes, and “mothers must be represented 


with fathers in every branch of (the na- 
tion’s) government.” 


Baldwin Promises Equal Voting Rights . 


S a result of two years’ agitation and 

a month’s intensive campaign, Stan- 
ley Baldwin, British premier, announces 
that a bill to give women the vote on the 
same terms as men will be introduced 
into the next session of Parliament. This 
means that probably 5,000,000 women in 
addition to the 9,000,000 already enfran- 
chised will be able to vote in the next 
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News from the Field 


general election, which normally will oc- 
cur in 1929. If this expectation is real- 
ized, women voters in Great Britain will 
out-number the men by at least 2,000,000. 
Hence the Government’s policy of delay, 
and the world’s eagerness to see what will 
happen. More than fifty women’s organi- 
zations are united behind the measure. 
Among their leaders are women who are 
members of the International Advisory 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
notably Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence and Lady 
Rhondda. 

The folllowing cablegram has been sent 
to Lady Rhondda: 
Lady Rhondda, 

15 Chelsea Court, 

London, 8S. W. 3. 


We congratulate you, your fellow-work- 
ers, and all British women, especially 
those to be enfranchised, on success of 
brilliant campaign shown by Baldwin’s 
announcement. All women gain by your 
achievement. Hope you secure speedy, 
effective action by government. 

NatTionaL WomAn’s Party, 
Mase. VERNON, Secty. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report 
JOY WEBSTER, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to April 


9, 1927, $1,899,854.93. 


Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, April 9 to 16, 1927: 


Miss Elizabeth F. King, D. C 


Mrs. Dixie White Owen, Va.... eines 1.00 
Per Kansas Branch: | 
(Kansas Branch retaining one-half) 
Mrs. B. Livingston .50 
- Mrs. Ellen P. Crump, Miss 10.00 
Per Virginia Branch : 
(Virginia Branch 
Mrs. Robert Hudson an .50 
Mrs. DeWitt . ‘ .50 
Mrs. Sophie G. Meredith 
Mrs. K. P. Phillips .50 
Mrs. Percy Read -50 
Mrs. M. B. Somerville....... .50 
Mrs. T. Y. Sydnor 
Miss Betty Mayer, D. C ciadaeunemiaaial 10.00 
Miss Ruth Crocker, 100.00 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, N. Y i 150.00 
‘Rent of rooms at Headquarters 138.00 
EquaL subscription to 
EquaL RIGHTS office) 2 
Total! receipts, April 9 to 16, 1927.............. ($417. 50 
Total receipts December 7, 1912, to April 
3087... $1,400,272.43 
Chickering 
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